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New Educational Bills 


ITH the reassembling of Congress in December and 
the prospective advent of a new administration, the 
situation with respect to Congressional legislation 

bearing on education his apparently changed. The measures 
introduced during the iast session are, in so far as they have 
not been acted upon and disposed of, still before Congress. 
The issues of the Educational Record for January and April, 
1920, carried summaries of the principal bills bearing on 
education. None of the major propositions looking toward a 
re-organization and expansion of the Government’s educational 
activities was passed at the last session. 

The change in the situation is due to other influences. 
During the last session various measures were introduced 
looking toward a scientific re-organization of the executive 
departments of the Government (see, for example, Educational 
Record Vol. 1, pages 20 and 47). At the time of their intro- 
duction these measures did not (with one exception) receive 
consideration. In the interval between the sessions, however, 
political events have combined to focus the attention of mem- 
bers of Congress especially on measures of this. character. 
The opinion seems now to prevail that before any bills are 
passed creating new departments and enlarging the scope of 
the Government’s participation in promoting education, health 
or social welfare, there should be a general overhauling of the 
Government’s executive machinery, probably with a final 
regrouping of services. Factors contributing to this trend of 
opinion are the probability of the passage of budget legislation 
in the near future, the endorsement by the President-elect of 
the creation of a Department of Public Welfare, and the strong 
backing by engineering interests and others of ‘the proposal 
for a Department of Public Works. The budget is expected 
to reveal duplications and the separation of cognate services. 
The movements behind the propositions for various kinds of 
new departments (health, education, public welfare, public 
works, etc.), are so strong that some additions to the Cabinet 
are almost certain to be made eventually. Each movement, 
however, is fostered by a special interest which takes little 
thought of the effect on the Government service as a whole 
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of the particular measure which it endorses. Hence, the view 
that the larger question of Government re-organization must 
be set on the way to solution before new departments are 
created. These conclusions are borne out both by the action 
already taken by Congress in 'the few days that ‘have elapsed 
since the opening of the session and by the new measures 
introduced. The following paragraphs present a summary of 
the more important recent enactments and new bills. 

On December 17 Congress passed Senate Joint Resolution 
191 and sent it to the President for his signature. The substance 
of the resolution follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION TO CREATE A JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Creates a joint committee consisting of three members of ithe Senate and 
three members of the House of Representatives to make a survey of the 
administrative services of the Government for ‘the purposes of securing all 
pertinent facts concerning their powers and duties, their distribution among 
the several executive departments and their overlapping and duplication of 
authority; also to determine what redistribution of activities should be 
made among the several services with a view ito the proper correlation of 
the same and what departmental regrouping of services should be made 
so that each executive department shall embrace only services having close 
working relations with each other. 

The committee is instructed to report from time to time to ‘both the 
House and the Senate, to prepare and submit bills looking toward the 
coordination of Government functions and to make a final report within 
two years. 

The creation of two new executive departments and the ex- 
tensive re-organization of existing departments are sought in a 
comprehensive measure introduced December 7 by Senator Mc- 
Cormick. The bill contains nine chapters. The portions of 
particular interest to persons concerned with education are sum- 
marized below. 


THE McCORMICK BILL FOR THE COORDINATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND THE CREATION OF A 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS AND A DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 


S. 4542 
‘CHAPTER No. 1 
1. Changes the name of the Department of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The Secretary of the Department shall hereafter 
be known as Secretary of Public Works. 
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2. Provides for the appointment of three Assistant Secretaries of Public 
Works at $7,500 each. 


3. Defines the province of the Department of Public Works as the 
fostering, development and conservation of the mineral, forest land and 
walter resources of tthe United States, and the administration of public 
lands, parks and forests; the design, construction, maintenance and repair 
of all public works under the control of the United States, except such as 
are required exclusively for the use of the military and naval establishments 
in providing for national defense. 


4. Authorizes the Department of Public Works to act as the agent of 
other executive departments in the design, construction and mainitenance 
of public works. For the facilitation of this an especial Public Works 
Fund is authorized to be set aside in the Department of the Treasury. 


5. The Department of Public Works is to control 'the allotment of space 
in Government buildings (except the ‘Wihite House, the Capitol and the 
Senate and House Office Buildings) for the use of the several Government 
activities. | 


6. . Transfers to the Secretary of Public Works the authority and powers 
of the Secretary of War relating to the improvement of rivers and harbors 
and other engineering duties now exercised by the Chief of Engineers in 
connection with waterways, roads, bridges, etc., unless such public works 
are for the exclusive use of the military establishment in providing for the 
national defense. 

7. Transfers the following offices with their current unexpended appro- 
priations to the Department of Public Works : 

The General Land Office from the Department of the Interior. 

The Geological Survey from the Department of ‘the Interior. 

The Bureau of Mines from the Department of the Interior. 

The Reclamation Service from the Department of the Interior. 

The National Parks Service from the Department of the Interior. 

The Division of Capitol Grounds and Buildings from the Department 
of the Interior. 

The Alaskan Engineering Commission from the Department of the 
Interior. 

The Office of the Supervising Architect from the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The Bureau of Public Roads from the Department of Agriculture. 

The Forest Service from ithe Department of Agriculture. 

The Office of the Superintendent of the State, War and Navy Depart- 
ment Buildings. 

The Commission of Fine Arts. 

The Boards and Commissions of the War Department principally 
employed in the supervision or prosecution of engineering works. 


8. Provides for the detail of army officers now engaged in the fore- 
going activities to the Department of Public Works for a period not 
exceeding two years. The future details of members of the Corps of 
Engineers are to be for the purpose of acquiring training or experience. 
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9. Transfers to the Secretary of Public Works supervision over certain 
national military parks, battlefields, etc. 

10. The Secretary of Public Works is authorized 'to make such changes 
in and consolidations of bureaus and offices included in the Department of 
Public Works as may ‘be essential to economical and effective service. 


CuHapter No, 2 


1. Creates a Department of Public Welfare with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet and provides for the appointment of three Assistant 
Secretaries of Public Welfare at $7,500 each. . 


2. Transfers the following bureaus and offices with their unexpended 
current appropriations to ithe Department of Public Welfare: 

The Office of Indian Affairs from the Department of the Interior. 

The United States Indian Service from the Department of the Interior. 

The Bureau of Pensions from the Department of the Intenior. 

The Bureau of Education from the Department of tthe Interior. 

Saint, Blizabeth’s Hospital from the Department of ithe Initerior. 

Howard University from the Department of the Interior. 

Freedmen’s Hospital from the Department of ithe Interior. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance from the Department of the 

‘Treasury. 

The Office of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service from 

the Department of the Treasury. 

The Public Health Service from the Department of the Treasury. 

The Children’s Bureau from the Department of Labor. 

The Women’s Bureau from the Department of Labor. 

3. Abolishes the Board of Indian Commissioners and the United States 
Employees’ Compensation ‘Commission, transferring ithe functions of the 
latter to the Bureau of Pensions. 

4. Abolishes the Federal Board for Vocational Education and 'transfers 
the functions conferred upon the Board under the Smith-Hughes Act to 
the Bureau of Education. Authorizes the Secretary of Public Welfare to 
perform the functions conferred on ithe Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation under the act providing ‘for vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers, sailors and marines through such insitrumentalities as he may select. 

5. <Albolishes the United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board 
anid transfers its powers and duties to the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. : 

6. Places in the Department of Public Welfare the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and the Columbia Institution for ithe Deaf. 

7. Authorizes the Secretary of Public Welfare, with the approval of the 
President, to make such changes in the organization of the bureaus and 
offices transferred ito his department as may be essential to economical and 
effective administration. ; 

Two aspects of this measure will be of especial interest to 
persons concerned with education. It provides for a partial 
coordination of certain of the Government’s educational offices. 
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These are grouped, however, with a large collection of services, 
the major part of which are concerned with public health. 
The bill provides for no federal subsidies for welfare purposes 
in addition to the grants already administered through one or 
another of the offices transferred to the new department. 

Coincidentally with the introduction of the bill, Senator 
McCormick introduced Senate Resolution 393 providing for 
the appointment of a special committee of the Senate to con- 
sider measures for the re-organization of the executive depart- 
ments and the creation of a Department of Public Works and 
a Department of Public Welfare. 


THE KENYON BILL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


S. 4543 


1. Creates a Department of Social Welfare with a Seoretary in tthe 
President’s Cabinet and an Assistant Secretary at $5,000 a year. 

2. States that “it shall be ithe province and duty of said department to 
safeguard and promote tthe social welfare of the people of tthe United States.” 

3. Transfers with current unexpended appropriations the following 
offices to the Department of Social Welfare: 

The Public Health Service from the Department of the Treasury. 

The Hygienic Laboratory from the Department of ithe Treasury. 

The Bureau of Education from the Department of the Interior. 

The Children’s Bureau from ithe Department of Labor. 

The Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation from the 
Department of Labor. 

The United States Employment Service from the Department of Labor. 

The United States Employees’ Compensation Commission from the 
Department of Labor. 

The Office of Home Economics from the Department of Agriculture. 

4. The Secretary of Social Welfare is empowered to re-arrange the 
statistical work of the bureaus and offices transferred to the mew depart- 
ment, to consolidate the statistical and information services and to collate 
and publish the statistical information secured through these offices in such 
manner as he sees fit. 

5. The Secretary of Social Welfare is directed to make special investi- 
gations and reports. 

6. The President is authorized to transfer to the Department of Social 
Welfare at any time the whole or part of any bureau or office engaged in 
work relating to the social welfare of the people of the United States. 

This measure also is without additional federal subsidy 
features. It contemplates primarily a regrouping of related 
services in the interests of governmental efficiency. The 
reader will doubtless be struck, however, by the dissimilarity 
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between the lists of offices transferred in the one case to the 
Department of Public Welfare by the McCormick bill and in 
the other to the Department of Social Welfare by the Kenyon 
bill. 


THE CAPPER-ROGERS BILL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT OF A BUREAU OF 
VETERAN RE-ESTABLISHMENT 
S. 4613 and H. R. 14961 

1. Creates a Bureau of Veteran Re-establishment in the Interior 
Department with a Director at a salary of $10,000 a year. 

2. Transfers to the Bureau of Veteran Re-establishment the functions 
and duties, with respect to the vocational rehabilitation and return to civil 
employment of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces 
of the United States, conferred by existing laws upon the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance and the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Trans- 
fers also the functions imposed on the United States Public Health Service 
to provide hospital and sanitary facilities for discharged sick and disabled 
soldiers, sailors and marines. 

3. Makes available for the Bureau of Veteran Re-establishment the 
sums heretofore appropriated for the relief and education of disabled sol- 
diers through the three above named agencies. 


THE SHEPHERD-TOWNER BILL 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY 
S. 3259 and H. R. 10925 


In the Educational Record Volume 1, No. 1, page 17 the 
Shepherd-Towner Bill was summarized. During the first 
days of the present session of Congress this measure has been 
acted upon by the Senate. It was passed by the Senate with 
amendments December 18, 1920. Its principal provisions now 
are the following: 

1. Appropriates $480,000 annually—$10,000 for each state—and an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the annual appro- 
priation after that date not to exceed $1,480,000, for promoting the care of 
maternity and infancy in the several states. 

2. States must match the additional appropriations over and above the 
$10,000 appropriated for the first year. The distribution of the additional 
appropriations is to be in the proportion which the population of each state 
bears to the total population of the United States. Five per cent of the 
appropriation may ‘be used for-the administration expenses of the federal 
office. 

3. The fund is to be administered by the Children’s Bureau which is 
to consist of the Secretary of Labor, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service and the Commissioner 
of Education. The Children’s Bureau as thus constituted shall make 
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studies and investigations tending to promote the efficient administration 
of the act. 

4. States accepting the act shall administer the provisions of it through 
a child welfare or child ‘hygiene division in the state agency of health. The 
Children’s Bureau may recommend to the state agencies cooperating under 
this act the appointment of advisory committees both state and local, half 
of whose members shall be women. 

5. State agencies must submit to the Children’s Bureau detailed plans 
for carrying out the provisions of tthe act, such plans to include provisions 
for state administration for instruction in the hygiene of maternity and 
infancy through public health nurses, consultation centers, etc. “If these 
plans are in conformity with the provisions of the act and reasonably appri-- 
priate and adequate to carry out its purpose, due notice of approval shall be 
sent to the state agency by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau.” 

6 State agencies are authorized to arrange with state universities, land 
grant colleges or other public educational institutions for the provision of 
popular non-technical instruction in ithe subjects of the hygiene of infancy, 
the hygiene of maternity, etc., but not to exceed 25 per cent of the amounts 
granted by the United States can be spent for this part of the work. 

7. The Children’s Bureau map withhold the allotment of monies to any 
state whenever it shall be determined that such monies are not being 
expended for the purposes and under the conditions of this act. 

It will be noted that the amendments introduced by the 
Senate (a) reduce the maximum federal appropriations from- 
$4,000,000 to $1,480,000 (b) provide for the central administra- 
tion through a re-constituted Children’s Bureau instead of 
through a new Board (c) specify the designation of State 
Boards of Health as local administrative agencies (d) mini- 
mize the powers of the Federal office with respect to the 
approval of local plans. 
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The Fess-Capper Bill for the Promotion 
of Physical Education’ 


r \ HE Fess-Capper Bill (H. R. 12652 and S. 3950) has been 
receiving the strong support of many Congressmen and 
citizens throughout the nation who believe that it pro- 

poses a sound plan for improving the health and physical 

efficiency of the youth. Popular interest in this proposal has 
doubtless been stimulated by the publication of the draft 
statistics showing more than one-third of the young men dis- 
qualified from full military service because of physical defects 
and the reports showing a high percentage of school children 
suffering from physical defects most of which are preventable 
or remediable. There seems to have been a general sentiment 
that some sort of radical action would be necessary in order 
to set in motion an effective plan to combat these conditions. 

There have doubtless been many supporters of the proposal 

for compulsory military ‘training who have been influenced 

mainly by the health and educational features of that plan. 

Those who have been supporting the movement for Uni- 
versal Physical Education for all persons between the ages 
of six and eighteen, through local, state and federal coopera- 
tion, have been of the opinion that training for health and 
physical efficiency should start earlier than provided in the 
compulsory military training law. They have further been of 
the opinion that both sexes should receive the training. 

I do not wish to enter into any technical discussion of the 
scope of physical education but simply to explain that it now 
appears tio be generally agreed that this subject should 
include: 

(1) Practical instruction in the principles of healthful living 
(with emphasis upon the formation of health habits rather than 
the acquisition of health knowledge). 

(2) Instruction and training in physical activities designed to 


1This article is contributed at the request of the editor by the Manager of the 
National Physical Education Service, 1t does not represent the views of any committee 
of the American Council on Education, but is presented in order that the membership 
of the Council may be informed of the opinions of the supporters of the Fess-Capper 
Bill. 
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develop all-round physical efficiency and a high degree of resist- 
ance to disease (the modern tendency is away from formal gym- 
nastics and toward free play activities). 

Now it is obvious that such a program of training can be 
carried out effectively on a nation-wide basis only through 
the cooperation of the educational and health agencies. 

We will doubtless agree that every child ought to have this 
sort of a program as an essential part of the training for joyful 
and effective life. Without a sound basis of health and physi- 
cal efficiency, the youth of the nation will profit little by 
whatever mental or moral training may be provided. The 
stress and strain of modern “civilized” life is such that today 
as never before the individual needs to be fortified with a 
sound physique and healthful habits for the maintenance of 
full physical efficiency. We have then to determine by what 
means every child in the nation may be given an opportunity 
to enjoy the benefits of physical education. Many local com- 
munities are making more or less adequate provision for this 
fundamental training. A few states are functioning in the 
stimulation and assistance of local communities, yet today, not 
more than one-tenth of the children of the nation are receiv- 
ing training which even pretends to represent adequate physi- 
cal education. There are only 5,500 trained physical directors 
in the entire nation, whereas 45,000 would be required to 
allow one supervisor for every group of 500 children. 

Outside of New York all of the state legislatures together 
are appropriating annually less than $200,000 for physical 
education. The practical question which we are facing is 
whether, because of adherence to a theory of government, 
which says “the less government, the better,” we shall for the 
next fifty years deprive the majority of our children of a fair 
chance for health and normal physical development, or 
whether we shall bend our theory and provide for federal 
cooperation with the states with reasonable hope of the nation- 
wide establishment of physical education within a decade. 
There are two fundamental principles which I believe should 
be recognized in this sort of federal legislation, and if these 
principles are not already sufficiently recognized in the Fess- 
Capper Bill, I believe that measure should be properly 
amended: 

(1) That the Federal Government should cooperate with the 
states financially and through lending technical advice, but should 
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not interfere with the autonomy of the states in the administra- 
tion of the various physical education programs. 

(2) That federal legislation should contain suitable specific 
requirements of the states in order that assurance may be given 
that the federal money appropriated will be effectively used. 

Further, that the legislation should not give to any federal 
official or officials arbitrary authority to restrict the states in the 
expenditure of funds appropriated for carrying on the state 
physical education programs. 

The Federal Government directly or indirectly places the 
burden of taxation upon the youth, as well as the adults of 
the nation. The Federal Government in times of national 
danger calls upon the young men of the nation to offer their 
lives in its defense. Has the Federal Government no responsi- 
bility for giving the youth of the nation at least the physical 
basis for an effective response to the various demands of 
citizenship? If the Federal Government has any responsibility 
at all for the “general welfare of the nation” what would be 
a more fundamental phase of this responsibility than its par- 
ticipation in giving every citizen fundamental training for 
health and bodily efficiency ? 

A study of the effect of federal cooperation with the states 
in the promotion of good roads, in the improvement of agri- 
culture and in various other activities shows that this coopera- 
tion has resulted in hastening progress along these lines 
throughout the country. 

I am confident that Senator Capper and Representative 
Fess have introduced their bills in Congress with the sincere 
purpose of setting in motion a program which will have a 
tremendous effect in promoting the physical welfare of the 
nation. I am certain that they are open minded on this sub- 
ject and will be glad to receive helpful suggestions for the 
amendment of their measures. It is a simple matter to pick 
flaws in a proposal of this kind and give passive or active 
opposition. It is a more difficult matter to lend constructive 
criticism which will help strengthen a measure for the accom- 
plishment of the beneficial results which all desire. We must 
decide whether we will stand by the theory of exclusive state 
responsibility or whether we will adopt the only practical 
means for the rapid and effective extension of physical educa- 


tion to all the youth of the nation. 
y E. DaNA CAULKINS. 
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The Reasons for a National Survey of 


State Universities’ 


T will be well for us to begin by defining the terms of our 
| problem. We are asked to state the reasons for a national 
survey of State Universities. By “national” we assume 
that a nation-wide survey is contemplated. We do not under- 
stand that a survey organized or directed by any national 
bureau or outside organization is contemplated or necessarily 
involved. The survey which we are discussing is national 
only in the sense that it applies 'to a simultaneous study of all 
the institutions composing this association or at least to vari- 
ous homogeneous groups within the organization. 

Perhaps it will be wise also to point out that by “survey” 
we mean “self-survey.” This term, I believe was first used 
by Director Wm. H. Allen of the Public Service Institute. 
We are not discussing or advocating any plan which would 
invite outside organizations to investigate our universities. 
The wisdom or folly of such a policy lies beyond the scope of 
this paper. Our chief thought in this discussion is to secure 
information from all the State Universities regarding certain 
problems of interest to us all and to get it in such form that 
the data will be comparable. We have no thought of pro- 
posing a comprehensive all-inclusive, searching investigation 
of every detail of university work, administration and policy. 
Such a proposal would require millions of dollars and years 
of time for its successful prosecution. Perhaps the word 
“survey” is misleading unless it suggests a nation-wide view 
of our problems as they arise. The methods for carrying out 
the plan proposed there will be discussed by the next speaker. 

Why then in this sense and with these limitations should 
we undertake a survey of all our institutions? 

1. First of all because of the irresistible power of facts. As 
educators we profess to believe in the scientific method. 
Modern science has stood for tthe liberation of the human 
mind from the bondage of ignorance, tradition and supersti- 


1This and the following paper were presented at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of State Universities, November 13, 1920, in discussion of the topic: “A 
National Survey of State Universities.” 
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tion. It has insisted upon an open-minded, frank, candid 
search for the truth regardless of the consequences to preju- 
dices, preconceived notions and hypothetical explanations. It 
has insisted upon a careful painstaking collation of the facts. 
The same method and spirit should be utilized in advancing 
the standards of education itself. 

One of our functions as university presidents is the forma- 
tion of wise and far-seeing policies. Facts are absolutely 
essential to the successful performance of this duty. More- 
over, our institutions are constantly subjected to criticism. 
We suffer repeatedly from rumors and assertions which affect 
seriously the usefulness and prestige of our institutions. 
Generalities of the most glittering and nebulous character are 
circulated persistently by foes and friends alike. The most 
effective method the university can adopt under these circum- 
stances will be the clear presentation of cold, solid, unanswer- 
able facts. 

Furthermore, at regular intervals we are compelled to 
secure the financial support of our constituencies. We are 
inevitably brought into competition with crying needs in other 
highly important fields. We must concede that highways are 
essential to civilization. It is obvious that the various depart- 
ments of the State Government must be maintained. Ade- 
quate provision must be made for the dependents of the State. 
Every public-minded citizen realizes that problems of con- 
servation and development must be solved. Intelligence re- 
quires that State resources of all kinds must be fostered. 
The representatives of these interests show great skill in 
marshalling their arguments. They know their problems. 
Just so the fundamental facts in regard to our institutions are 
essential to our campaigns for funds. Legislators are not 
experts. They must trust our judgment. Frequently their 
decisions will rest upon the conviction that we know what we 
are talking about and have the facts at our finger tips. Our 
skill in answering objections will silence many potential 
critics. 

Here then is one fundamental reason why the type of sur- 
vey suggested is worthy -of our careful consideration. It 
would provide those facts with which we can wisely formu- 
late policies, effectively answer our critics and actually con- 
vince our constituents of the need of more liberal support. 

2. In the second place, a national survey of state universities 
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is desirable, because of the rapidity with which our problems 
are arising. Those who have been in college administration 
for even a decade can look back with mingled feelings of 
regret and pleasure upon a period when problems were com- 
paratively few, when conditions were stable, if not static, 
when salaries schedules were apparently adequate and when 
there was time to face administrative issues with caution and 
thoroughness. Today problems of 'the first magnitude jostle 
one another. They come and go so rapidly that there is 
scarcely time to make their acquaintance. Experience counts 
for little. Noone has ever dealt with just the curious complex 
of serious entanglements which besets us. Our colleagues 
grasp frantically at every stray bit of wisdom or experience. 
Wireless stations are set up to catch any fleeting message of 
despair or encouragement. Questionnaires flit about with 
startling frequency and with staggering freight. Everyone is 
attempting to find some one who has done it, whatever “it” 
may be. The waste of time and energy in this process is 
appalling. Every one of us is trying to do everything as 
though we were the first one who ever thought of it. 

In some way the experience of all of us in every problem 
of importance should be made easily available for this associa- 
tion. For example, consider the common problem of approach- 
ing legislatures. To be sure our individual situations have 
their local differences and difficulties but these campaigns are 
identical in their objective. We want money for higher edu- 
cation. It seems quite obvious that the initiative and resource- 
fulness of all of us in these matters could not fail to be of the 
utmost value to the cause of higher education. The necessity 
of strengthening every state university seems sometimes to 
escape our attention. When one member suffers we all 
suffer. When one member makes great gains we are all bene- 
fitted. Nothing stimulates Michigan like the information that 
Illinois or Wisconsin or California has forged ahead. The 
necessity of a national survey then arises out of the peculiar 
times upon which we have fallen. Serious diffculties arise 
over night. The timeliness of information which a national 
survey would provide must not be overlooked. Just now 
every one of us needs facts which are not available. It is an 
imposition continuously to flood our desks with series of ques- 
tionnaires. We should arrange for a central office where the 
latest and most accurate information upon many of our 
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common problems would be quickly attainable. A little more 
cooperation with Dr. S. P. Capen, Director of the American 
Council on Education, and further utilization of tthe U. S. 
Bureau of Education, particularly through its specialist in 
Higher Education, Dr. George F. Zook, would make possible 
the results we have in mind. 

3. In the third place, a national survey of state universi- 
ties is desirable because of a multiplicity of problems of the 
highest importance regarding which the data are not available. 
Surely no generation of educators ever struggled with so 
many questions with such far reaching ramifications as those 
which have been assigned to us. I sometimes think that we 
are drifting rapidly toward confusion. Unless we manifest 
in the years just ahead a certain degree of comprehensive 
insight, if not statesmanship only chaos awaits us. We are 
far from any agreement upon educational aims and policies. 
Without attempting here to define the functions of a state 
university we may amply illustrate the magnitude of our 
present tasks by raising a few questions. How are we to 
answer the problem of economy of time in education? Does 
it require a regrouping of the entire educational system into 
new units? Do we not need a sharper demarcation of the 
fields of secondary and higher education? Do junior high 
schools, senior high schools and junior colleges show clearly 
the necessity for reorganization? How many units do we be- 
lieve our American educational system should have? Would 
it be wise for our universities to eliminate junior college 
work? Should we advocate the organization of new units 
under state supervision, with state support and separate from 
our universities—units differentiated to meet the varying 
needs of different types of students? 

Within the university itself questions of equal significance 
demand solution. Upon our combined knowledge of these 
problems, we could build a far more efficient system of higher 
education. Are we sure that our present units—schools and 
colleges—within the university are meeting the needs of 
America? Should we frankly and aggressively encourage the 
organization of new schools or colleges in Business or Com- 
merce, Fine Arts (including Architecture), Journalism and 
Chemistry? Are we certain that the continued existence of 
our present units can be justified? Could all work in the 
general field of technology be coordinated under the adminis- 
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tration of one dean or are separate colleges of engineering, 
mines and chemistry to be fostered? In the light of modern 
tendencies, should medicine and dentistry be regarded’ as 
separate fields? 

Another group of vital issues arises in regard to profes- 
sional training. Should engineering be placed upon a purely 
professional basis? Should its status be changed from that 
of ia college to that of a school and two years of liberal arts 
work be required for admission, just as in medicine and in 
law? In our schools of medicine shall we adopt the full-time 
plan for the clinical departments as well as for the laboratory 
sciences? In fact, are we at all clear in our policies regarding 
the entire problem of private practice by all of the professional 
staffs? There has been a curious failure to think clearly, 
courageously and honestly upon this issue. 

The present status of research in A'merican universities 
should occasion serious concern if not alarm. That research 
is thriving in private and industrial laboratories in our country 
is obvious. That our leading research workers are being 
attracted away from the universities is painfully apparent. 
That our university standards are dangerously involved in such 
tendencies no one will deny. What are we doing about it? 
Concerted action in this respect alone is vitally important to 
the standards of American civilization, for progress and pros- 
perity wait upon discovery, investigation and invention. 

Another phase of the research problem to which we must 
pay increasing attention is the relationship of our laboratories 
to the industries of the country. At the University of Michi- 
gan we have just established an Industrial Research Labora- 
tory in cooperation with the Michigan Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. I believe that this policy is sound and is capable of 
unlimited expansion. We thave insisted upon all results of 
research being regarded as public property and subject always 
to publication. In ‘a word, the question involved here is, How 
do we propose to foster research? How shall we compete 
successfully with private foundations and industrial enter- 
prises? 

Regarding the Faculty, we are confronted by at least two 
serious conditions. The salary situation is far from satisfac- 
tory. Every day brings new developments. All of our pres- 
ent statistics are valueless because they are out of date. 
Salary schedules have been thoroughly disorganized. There 
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seems to be general unanimity of opinion in regard to the wis- 
dom of a normal minimum schedule but little agreement upon 
the actual details of the schedule. The facts as they exist this 
month and the proposals which are to be made for next year 
ought to be available for each institution. They would be ex- 
tremely enlightening and potent in our efforts to secure in- 
creased support. 

The supply of adequately trained university teachers 
is rapidly reaching the vanishing point. What do we propose 
to do about it? What are we doing? We may make raids 
upon the faculties of the smaller colleges, but what will they 
do? The quality of graduate students in leading American 
universities has seriously deteriorated. What motives are 
potent today in leading young men of real ability into univer- 
sity careers? Where does our duty lie in meeting this tre- 
mendously vital issue? 

I have purposely avoided our financial difficulties because 
they are to be considered later today. Nevertheless the prob- 
lem of rapid growth has ramifications other than financial. It 
effects all of our questions of organization and instruction as 
well as the matter of support. It suggests the necessity of 
grappling fundamentally with the entire subject of taxation. 
Perhaps no other single problem deserves more painstaking 
study than this one. Unless we can carry our campaign over 
into the field of the men who must find the revenues then our 
initiative and courage are defective. How are the various 
states proposing to meet the enormous increase in the cost 
of government? What solutions can our political economists 
propose’? Is it possible for us to make an immediate attack 
upon this fundamental problem? Does it relate itself in any 
way to other sources of income? Could we possibly justify a 
policy of higher fees or tuition charges? Or would this do 
violence 'to our boasted ideals of free and equal opportunities 
for all? 

Doubtless all will agree that the inner problems of educa- 
tion cannot be touched by surveys. The deeper things of the 
spirit are unseen. We cannot touch them or tabulate them. 
“The wind bloweth where it will, and thou hearest the voice 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth.” Nevertheless, the answering of our pressing adminis- 
trative problems will set us free to do our real work as edu- 
cators. 
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The essential irresistible force of facts, the whirling and 
bewildering rapidity of educational changes and developments 
and the challenging multiplicity of problems of the first magni- 
tude, counsel us in no easy or soft tones, to unite our forces 
and over against our common tasks to set the strength and 
wisdom of our common experience. 

If we do not do it for ourselves and do it speedily, we may 
confidently anticipate that it will be done for us. Our insti- 
tutions have become so large, their demands are apparently so 
huge, and their influence so potent in American life, that they 
cannot escape attention for long. It is our solemn responsi- 
bility to be thoroughly aware of the situation and to base our 
policies and recommendations upon accurate and comparable 
data gathered from all of the institutions constituting this. 
organization. 

M. L. Burton. 
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A National Survey of State Universi- 
ties—How Should It be Undertaken?’ 


Y way of introduction it may be appropriate to offer a 
B few generalizations about university surveys. <A 

thoroughly satisfactory survey has never been made. I 
am not now speaking of the satisfaction, or lack of it, experi- 
enced by the officers of the institutions surveyed. By a satis- 
factory survey I mean one which is satisfactory from the scien- 
tific and educational point of view; one which represents a 
complete inventory of the university in its varied relation- 
ships, and which offers a sane and stimulating program for 
future development. There has been none such. Some sur- 
veys have been wrong-headed to a degree. Most surveys have 
been badly organized both as to the job and as to the final 
report. All surveys have been fragmentary and incomplete. 
This last assertion deserves some elaboration. 

The field in which the surveyor has chiefly basked is the 
field of administration. He has hunted up the things that can 
be counted and measured. He has counted them in new ways. 
He has checked one unheard-of thing against another and 
thereby produced surprising revelations. Much tumult and 
debate have resulted from his activities, but generally much 
profitable reform also. 

Especially has the surveyor disported himself in the high 
realm of university policy. Policies cannot be weighed and 
measured, to be sure. But they are concrete and tangible, and 
after having been put to the extreme question they make ex- 
cellent material for an auto-da-fe. Moreover, policies have 
always been largely matters of opinion. It is presumed that 
they are based on such facts as administrative officers have 
had in hand. But if the surveyor discovers new facts of sig- 
nificance, his opinion on policies may properly command an 
equal measure of respect. And policies are interesting. They 
interest the public and they interest the investigator. A sur- 
vey which passed off without a discussion of policies would be 
© adddcese delpresed before the National Association of State Universities, Novem- 
ber 18, 1920. 
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regarded both by its instigators and by its perpetrators as flat, 
stale and unprofitable. 

Among the most fruitful activities of surveyors have been 
the efforts to take account of the social and economic setting 
of the institutions studied. A university does not float in a 
vacuum. It is conditioned by the community which it serves. 
The courses which it offers are, or should be, adjusted to the 
physical environment, the character of the population, the in- 
dustries and the professions of the community. The brief 
social surveys which have formed a part of the later investi- 
gations of higher institutions are in many respects the most 
valuable contributions thus far made by surveyors. Yet all 
these social surveys have been superficial. Some, I suspect, 
have been misleading. 

Thus far university surveys have either dodged wholly the 
question of the efficacy of the educational process (the thing 
for which universities are primarily established) or else they 
have blundered egregiously in attempting to estimate it. By 
tacit consent this matter has been lately ignored in investiga- 
tions of institutions made by outsiders, except as light may 
be thrown upon it by the collection and interpretation of 
purely mechanical data. Apparently the thoroughgoing ex- 
amination of the quality of instruction and the educational 
results actually attained must for some time to come be the 
work of insiders. Self-surveys have recently been much advo- 
cated. I believe in them heartily and hope they may be en- 
couraged. If undertaken with care and in the right spirit they 
should be the means of effecting important economies and im- 
provements. It may be pointed out, however, that self-sur- 
veys almost inevitably break down when the larger field of 
university policy is considered. It appears to be well-nigh 
impossible for the officers of an institution, no matter how 
scientifically-minded they may be, to divest themselves of 
partisanship in determining the relation of their own institu- 
tions to others. 

The possible ramifications of any survey are almost in- 
finite. Every one has raised more questions than it has 
attempted to answer. Hence the incompleteness and frag- 
mentary character of them. I believe we must recognize that 
they are bound to be fragmentary. Indeed, the wrong word 
has probably been used to designate these undertakings. 
They ought not to be called surveys at all. They are investi- 
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gations, investigations of this or that phase of university 
activity, investigations which with plenty of time and plenty 
of money and plenty of wisdom might be extended to cover 
all that a university does and is, but which are not likely to be 
so extended. And an investigation—or a survey, if you will— 
strictly limited in scope, designed to furnish the answer to two 
or three specific questions may be very useful. 

These observations bear directly on the subject I have 
been asked to discuss. Public higher education has progressed 
to the point where it is imperative that the maladjustment of 
educational facilities to regional and national requirements be 
remedied, that the function and spread of state higher institu- 
tions and their relationships to other educational agencies be 
redefined, and that a unified and consistent national policy for 
the development of higher education be outlined which will 
commend itself to the institutions concerned. A series of 
studies genuinely national in scope must underly these deter- 
minations. For example, there must be investigations of the 
actual and potential resources of the states and of the nation 
that may be utilized for educational purposes; there must be 
estimates of the educational needs of given areas and com- 
munities much more careful and complete than any that have 
yet been attempted ; there must be studies of the actual content 
and results of certain kinds of professional training, studies of 
the various experiments in reorganizing the administrative 
units of the educational system. The composite total if 
properly brought together and interpreted might pass for a 
national survey of state universities. But it would be more 
than that. It ought not to be undertaken unless more is con- 
templated. The separated land grant colleges and teacher 
training agencies are parts of the higher educational systems 
of all states and must be considered along with the state uni- 
versities in determining state or national policies in the field 
of higher education. 

Granting that such a survey is desirable, who can make it? 
It would cost in the neighborhood of half a million dollars 
and would occupy the time of a staff of experienced men for: 
several years. For reasons which it is unnecessary to discuss, 
this undertaking is impossible for one of the great founda- 
tions. All groups of state institutions might make a joint 
appeal to Congress for a special appropriation to the Bureau 
of Education specifically for this task. But if the appeal were 
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made I have small hope that it would be successful at the 
present time. Personally I think that the need for studies of 
this sort is the strongest argument for the creation of a Federal 
Department of Education. I am not a supporter of the Smith- 
Towner Bill, because that measure fails to provide adequately 
for the most useful function of a Department of Education, 
namely, the investigation of questions of large national im- 
portance, and because I do not believe in large federal sub- 
sidies on the 50-50 basis. But a Department of Education de- 
voted primarily to the task of investigation and properly 
equipped would be the agency to undertake a genuine national 
survey of public higher education. Unfortunately, we are not 
likely to have such Department in the near future. 

In default of the kind of comprehensive survey, which I 
take to be indicated in the topic assigned me and which is 
manifestly beyond the reach of any existing agency, it is not 
necessary to turn our backs on the whole proposition. Par- 
tial surveys can be carried on with the machinery now at 
hand. I will venture to call your attention to three problems 
which I have already mentioned and which have a direct rela- 
tion to the immediate future development of state public insti- 
tutions. They are: the problem of public support, the problem 
of economy of management, and the problem of the distribu- 
tion of higher educational facilities. All should be studied 
from the national point of view. Partial investigations bear- 
ing on all three could be undertaken through the cooperation 
of the various institutions and the bodies representing them. 
I will try to show how. 

1. It is probably clear to every administrator that state 
institutions are reaching the limit of support from public 
funds under prevailing conditions of valuation and taxation of 
property. In some states the university and the land grant 
college have been systematically starved for years because the 
revenue systems of these states do not yield enough to maintain 
them. Even in the wealthiest states and those possessed of 
the most enlightened fiscal systems there is growing anxiety 
as to how the means can be secured to meet the increasing 
burden of education, and especially higher education. The 
public higher institutions of the country never before faced a 
threat so dangerous. We have come to the day when the ques- 
tion must be answered—can states afford free higher educa- 
tion? Facts are already at hand to prove that they cannot 
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afford it unless all property within the borders of the state can 
be brought to pay its just tithe for public purposes. The future 
of state higher institutions is intimately bound up with the 
development of state taxation. Their very lives are at stake. 
The propaganda of the past two years on behalf of more liberal 
support of education has been based on the assumption that 
money could be had from the ordinary sources if public senti- 
ment were aroused. The assumption is evidently incorrect. 
The propagandists, particularly those active in the cause of 
higher education, have not addressed themselves to the right 
issue. 

Since the staffs of state higher institutions generally con- 
tain the leading local experts on economics and government, 
it seems obvious that the obligation rests upon state institu- 
tions to enlighten the public as to this emergency and to sug- 
gest practical remedies. I believe a careful study should be 
made in every state of the state’s wealth, its system of tax- 
ation, its method of distributing monies for educational and 
other purposes. I realize that the making of such studies may 
be classed among the extra hazardous occupations. Large 
property interests will not scruple to interfere and their tactics 
will not always be gentle. Nevertheless, the universities are 
better equipped for this service than any other agencies. If 
they do not undertake it, no one else is likely to. 

Specifically then, I propose that this Association appoint a 
committee to consider the investigation by officers of the state 
supported institutions in each state of the existing systems of 
state taxation. The Association should request the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges to appoint a similar committee, 
because in this matter the interests of state universities and 
land grant colleges where these institutions are separated, are 
identical. But this Association may properly take the initia- 
tive, since the departments of economics and government in 
separated land grant colleges are generally service depart- 
ments and hence not so strongly developed. The joint com- 
mittee’s task would be, after general outline of the field, to 
suggest to the appropriate institution of each state the kind of 
studies which might be made by their professors and advanced 
students. The joint committee would in the end bring together 
and interpret the results. 

2. The financial emergency now transcends all other prob- 
lems. All state universities need more money than they ate 
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likely to get in the immediate future. As has been suggested, 
the potential supply is sharply limited by existing systems of 
taxation. This fact, coupled with the enormously increased 
demands made by university boards on public appropriating 
bodies, has led these bodies to insist upon the utmost economy 
in the expenditure of sums granted. I suspect there is a very 
general belief that universities are wastefully run. One en- 
counters expressions of this belief everywhere. The situation 
is not as bad as the lay critics think it is, but we must all admit 
that there is some measure of justification for the wide-spread 
conviction that part of the public money devoted to educa- 
tional purposes goes to waste. It is clear that the existence of 
this conviction cannot safely be ignored. University officers 
should be prepared to demonstrate that the funds entrusted 
to them are used to the utmost advantage. This was always 
important. It is especially important now. 

I have ‘happened to investigate the unit costs in several 
state institutions. This is not the place to indicate details, but 
those investigations revealed that it was possible for the insti- 
tutions under consideration to effect very substantial savings 
by a more scientific distribution of the teaching load, more 
systematic use of building space, better classification of expend- 
itures and a more business-like method of cost accounting in 
general. In the last few years a number of institutions have 
made still more searching analyses of the costs of every uni- 
versity function which abundantly prove the feasibility of 
large economies without diminishing the efficiency of either 
teaching or research. President Hughes’ admirable studies in 
this field led the way. They are familiar to you all. One of 
the most recent contributors is Mr. Stevens of the University 
of Washington. In the last number of the Educational Review 
he makes a plea for a thorough-going system of cost account- 
ing. He shows by a graphic presentation of the system in 
force in the state of Washington how completely educational 
expenditures may be controlled by this means and he urges 
the adoption by state institutions of a uniform plan for report- 
ing and analyzing all expenditures. 

State universities could hardly do anything more likely to 
commend them to their supporters in the present crisis than to 
follow Mr. Stevens’ suggestion. As my second concrete propo- 
sition, therefore, I should like to recommend that this Asso- 
ciation appoint a committee to bring about the adoption by 
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state higher institutions of a uniform system of cost account- 
ing. If this recommendation meets with your approval, I 
would suggest that the committee take cognizance of the 
recent action of the Committee on College Organization and 
Policy of the Association of Land Grant Colleges. ‘That Com- 
mittee has requested the United States Bureau of Education 
to make an intensive internal investigation of some 10 or 12 
land grant institutions with a view to reporting upon their 
educational and financial policies. Should your association see 
fit to appoint a committee to consider the unification of sys- 
tems of cost accounting, it should, I believe, seek the coopera- 
tion of this Committee of the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges. 

3. The student of higher education cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the rapidity with which state institutions have out- 
grown their early parochialism. Thirty or forty years ago the 
majority of state institutions were state institutions only in 
the sense that the state supported them. It was difficult to 
make the citizens of the state feel that the universities and 
state colleges belonged to them. Conversely there was a ten- 
dency on the part of the officers and alumni of many state insti- 
tutions to regard their institutions as especially devoted to the 
interests of a section or of a particular group within the state. 
Nothing else can account for the haphazard location of univer- 
sities, land grant colleges, and normal schools. Nothing else, 
unless it be a conviction of the total depravity of the human 
race, can account for the development within the boundaries 
of a single sparsely populated commonwealth of two or more 
competing institutions maintained by public funds. In fact it 
was only gradually that the circles of influence and of service 
of these institutions expanded until they cut across one 
another. During the past two decades we have seen the de- 
velopment in many states of the sharpest kind of conflict 
between duplicating and competing state institutions. Various 
devices have been tried to bring about harmony, or at least an 
armed truce. Joint boards of control have been created; 
legislatures have arbitrarily delimited the fields of the several 
institutions; outside advisors have been brought in at consid- 
erable expense to suggest possible solutions. The phenomena 
are different in different states. They need not be dis- 
cussed here. But it is worth noting that they indicate the 
growth of the concept that state supported higher education is 
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in its essence a single enterprise and that the policies and 
offerings of any state higher institution are of concern to all 
citizens of the state. In other words, these publicly supported 
universities and colleges have lately become state institutions 
in fact. Every state which has divided its higher educational 
effort is finally alive to the serious import, economic and social, 
of the problem of duplication. 

And now the spheres of influence of state institutions are 
spreading further still. They overrun the boundaries of the 
states in which the institutions are located. Some state insti- 
tutions are already national in appeal and national in service. 
Others have a regional constituency which embraces several 
states. The problem of duplication in the field of public higher 
education has ceased to be exclusively a state problem. The 
nation is at length concerned—although it may not know it 
yet—in the duplication in adjoining states of expensive educa- 
tional facilities for which there is slight demand. 

Reproduce in your mind’s eye the educational map of the 
United States, with state boundaries for the moment obliter- 
ated. It is apparent that higher educational establishments are 
very unequally and very illogically distributed. The state 
institutions of neighboring states in many cases lie within a 
few hours’ run of one another. There is a large surplusage 
of schools and departments devoted to certain kinds of pro- 
fessional training, for example, forestry and mining engineer- 
ing. There is an equally serious shortage of facilities for train- 
ing in other professions such as veterinary medicine, or the 
applications of engineering science to industrial organization 
and management. An imitative tendency has also been appar- 
ent in the development of state higher institutions. When- 
ever one university establishes a new professional division, 
others are prone to follow suit if they can. The composite 
result, if one looks at the United States as a whole, is a strik- 
ing lack of correlation between the educational needs of the 
country and the locations and offerings of the higher schools. 

I submit that at a time when there is much doubt about the 
ability of the public to continue to support free higher educa- 
tion, these conditions demand remedy. The domain of higher 
education has now become so broad that no institution, no 
matter how wealthy, can occupy it all. No university can any 
longer be universal. Every university must to a certain degree 
specialize. Its offerings must be adjusted to the needs of its 
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constituents, As the field of knowledge continues to expand 
and professional specialties continue to multiply, certain uni- 
versities will be forced to provide new lines of training as yet 
unforeseen. If they are to serve their constituencies ade- 
quately with the money available, they must likewise be pre- 
pared to drop those divisions or departments, the maintenance 
of which cannot be justified on the ground of educational 
necessity. 

These considerations suggest that the public higher insti- 
tutions should study the national aspects of the enterprise in 
which they are engaged. My third and final recommendation 
to this body is, therefore, that it participate in a kind of pre- 
liminary or superficial survey of the distribution of oppor- 
tunities for advanced and professional training at higher insti- 
tutions throughout the country. Obviously other groups of 
institutions would be as much interested in such a survey as 
the members of this Association, for example, the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges, the Association of Teachers’ Colleges, 
and the Association of Normal Schools and perhaps the Asso- 
ciation of Medical Colleges and the Association of Law 
Schools. You are probably aware that all of these Associa- 
tions except one are represented in the American Council on 
Education. The principal object for which the Council was 
- founded was “to promote and carry out cooperative action in 
matters of common interest to the associations represented.” 
Consequently I would suggest, if this proposition meets with 
your approval, that the National Association of State Uni- 
versities petition the American Council on Education in terms 
somewhat as follows: 

That the Council appoint a joint committee composed of 
representatives of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties, the Association of Land Grant Colleges, the Association 
of Teachers’ Colleges and such other groups of professional 
institutions as seem to be concerned, to undertake a prelimi- 
nary survey of the distribution of facilities for professional 
training and graduate study in public and private institutions 
in the United States and that the Council be requested to ask 
the cooperation of the United States Bureau of Education in 
prosecuting the study. 

SAMUEL P. Capen. 
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A Visit to the American University 


Union in Europe 
A S I was the first Director of the London Branch of the 


American University Union in Europe, my visit on be- 

half of the Board of Trustees last summer was not cal- 
culated to produce surprises, but things have changed so much 
since my year of office in 1918-19 that the experience of 1920 
seemed almost entirely new. To begin with, the office was not 
in the same place, having been moved from the hospitable quar- 
ters of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company near Trafalgar 
Square to the more academic region of Russell Square, be- 
tween the British Museum and University College. The 
change in habitat was accompanied by a change in clientele, 
for, while in 1918 we had young American soldiers on their 
way to the war or back in England on leave—it might be on 
their way home again—in 1920 the callers were undergraduates 
or professors interested mainly in university matters. The 
task of adjusting undergraduate or graduate students from 
American colleges and universities to the English system or 
English students to the American system is by no means an 
easy one; it requires skill and tact and a more familiar knowl- 
edge both of American and of British higher educational sys- 
tems than the ordinary professor, to say nothing of the stu- 
dent, usually possesses. No American can be blamed for not 
understanding the complex variety of the British higher educa- 
tional system, which has developed idiosyncracies at its own 
sweet will, almost entirely free from control on the part of the 
central government. The same is true of the American col- 
leges and universities, which were indeed founded in the first 
instance on the English model, but have since developed differ- 
ences and characteristics of their own. The average English 
professor knows even less about “units” than the average 
American professor does about the differences between a Pass 
and Honours degree. The American Council on Education 
through its Committee on International Educational Relations 
has now in hand a scheme for the adjusting of equivalents, 
but even with the adoption of the general principles it hopes 
to suggest, there will still be on both sides a great many ad- 
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justments to make which can only be accomplished with the 
help of some one familiar by long experience in both systems. 
Any extensive familiarity with both systems is somewhat 
rare, and the Union is particularly fortunate in having as Di- 
rector of the British Division, Dr. G. E. MacLean, who has 
held important positions in American universities and has 
come into close contact with the leading British institutions 
in the course of a residence in the British Isles now extending 
for some years. 

Not that I found the atmosphere of the London office alto- 
gether academic, or if it was academic, it was academic on the 
more business like and vital side, closely in contact with actual 
life. There were three boys who were trying to work their way 
to the Olympic Games at Antwerp, and had been held up by 
the illness of one of their number, which speedily exhausted 
the financial resources of the whole party. They were put in 
the way of earning some money, for they did not want any 
other form of assistance, and they were advised to get home 
again as quickly as possible. 

There were numerous applications from young men and 
young women, undergraduates and graduates of American col- 
leges, who wished to go to college, in England, mainly at 
Oxford, and the Oxford colleges, both for men and for women, 
were overwhelmed by English applicants. Most of them, how- 
ever, generously consented to receive one or two American 
students, but the difficulty was to choose, a difficulty which 
was complicated in one instance by the enterprise of an 
American girl, who applied for admission to two Oxford col- 
leges and was accepted for both. These obstacles were very 
quickly overcome by centralizing everything in the Union 
office, and a generous number of American students (consider- 
ing the pressure on the English colleges) were placed in 
Oxford, in Cambridge and in London. Arrangements were 
also made by Dr. MacLean for the placing of a few English 
students in American colleges and universities. 

The services of the London office of the Union were also 
enlisted for the selection of American professors for service at 
English universities and vice versa. Naturally these arrange- 
ments are ultimately made between the professor selected and 
the appointing university, but before matters reach this culmi- 
nating point there are necessary enquiries as to availability and 
suitability, which can only be answered by someone familiar, 
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as Dr. MacLean is, with the universities of the United States 
and with those of the United Kingdom. 

Then there was help to be given for movements in inter- 
national education which could hardly be anticipated, for the 
course of foreign exchange in educational matters does not 
always run smooth. There was a Russian professor on his 
way to fulfill an engagement with a middle western university 
who was detained in England by the fact that he had merely 
a passport from the representative of the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, which the United States authorities could not regard as 
still in existence. If he had been able to obtain a passport 
from the Bolshevist Government, it is hardly likely that the 
representatives of the United States Government would have 
been any more pleased with it, and what way out of the diffi- 
culty was eventually found I do not know, for the case was 
still pending when I left London, after taking charge of the 
office for a short two weeks to enable Dr. MacLean to take 
a richly deserved holiday. Some way, however, was found 
and the Russian professor was enabled to proceed to his des- 
tination. 

American professors on their way to the newly organized 
countries of Central Europe had no such serious difficulties, but 
they needed advice, first, where to go, and secondly, how to get 
there. There was a grand Athletic Festival at Prague, which 
made the overstrained hotel accommodation of that city im- 
possible for a season, and intending visitors had to be warned 
to keep away until it was over. The ancient university in the 
Czecho-Slovakian capital was, nevertheless, magnetic to enter- 
prising American investigators, and more than one arrived 
there with the help of the Union before the end of the summer. 

Before I took up the temporary directorship of the British 
Division, I was in and out of the office daily, as it was the 
headquarters for the American professors attending the con- 
ference of professors of English of the British Empire and the 
United States, of which I was a member. Indeed, one does 
not see how, without the help of the London office of the 
Union, the conference could have been so efficiently arranged 
and successfully carried out. The London colleges are scat- 
tered, and it was necessary to hold meetings at three or four 
of them. This proved not a little confusing to the American 
professor unfamiliar with the complex organization of the 
University of London and the whereabouts of its principal col- 
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leges, and without the office at 50 Russell Square to turn to 
in case of doubt or difficulty, it is to be feared that some of the 
American delegates would have been, if not irretrievably lost, 
at any rate lost long enough to fail to arrive at the places 
appointed until after the meetings were over. As it was, we 
usually met at the Union offices for our letters, and made our 
way in a body to the particular college at which the morning 
session was held; so far as I am aware, no American delegate 
suffered the humiliation of being “lost in London.” If, as is 
hoped, the: second conference of professors of English is held 
at Columbia University in 1922, possibly the office of the 
Secretary of the Union at 201 Journalism Building will prove 
similarly useful as a directing center for the sometimes be- 
wildering complexity of the Columbia buildings and arrange- 
ments. 

At the Paris office, although I had never enjoyed any 
official position there, I was by no means a stranger, for I had 
spent a month at the Royal Palace Hotel in the height of its 
war activities, when it was full of American soldier boys going 
to the front or just back from it; but here again I found the 
scene completely changed between 1918 and 1920. The 
change, indeed, was even more striking than in the London 
office, though the familiar faces of Professor Vibbert, the Di- 
rector, Dr. Krans, the Secretary, and Mlle. Messy, the Assist- 
ant Secretary, supplied a very welcome link with the past. 
Everything else seemed changed, and I marvelled once more 
at the enterprise and hard work which had succeeded in 
equipping a new and smoothly running organization and firmly 
establishing it on a peace basis. The new offices are delight- 
fully situated near the Luxembourg Garden and are admirably 
adapted to the peaceful activities of the Continental Division. 
Every day there was a group of students working in the small 
but commodious library, and enquiries from American and 
French visitors were incessant. The work done is very simi- 
lar in character to that already described in connection with 
the London office—the selection of French candidates for 
scholarships and appointments, temporary or permanent, in 
American universities, and the advice and direction of Ameri- 
can professors and students about to teach or to study in 
French universities. The greater concentration of American 
students in Paris in comparison with London gives the Paris 
office a better opportunity for looking after the social needs of 
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American students in Paris than is possible in the English 
capital. I happened to drop in for a small dance arranged in 
connection with the Society for French Homes, a sauterie as it 
is called, and it was a very joyous and successful affair for 
both the French and the American young people who took 
part in it. 

It cannot be repeated too often that the aim of the Union 
in France is not to segregate American students but exactly 
the contrary, to bring them into wholesome contact with the 
best elements of French social and intellectual life in a way 
that could not be accomplished without some such organiza- 
tion as the Union provides. In the old days, the ordinary 
American student had a pretty lonely time of it if he were 
restricted to the social opportunities provided by his pension 
or restaurant and the classes which he happened to attend, 
and if he sought for other opportunities on his own initiative, 
it was likely enough that those he would come into easy con- 
tact with would not be companions of the most desirable kind. 
It is precisely this lack of social opportunity and of contact 
with French life under the conditions in which French people 
are seen at their best that the Society of French Homes has 
_ been founded to supply, and the Union is greatly indebted to 
the French ladies who have been to so much trouble to make 
this part of the Union organization effective and successful. 
It is an office that requires tact as well as zeal and energy, 
and the skill and devotion with which it has been carried out 
at the Paris office are beyond praise. 

Intellectual opportunities are easier to arrange, but here, 
too, the aim of the Continental Division is to bring American 
students into close contact with French intellectual life—not 
to encourage them to form a group by themselves, as they are 
very likely to be driven to do from sheer loneliness if they 
are left to their own resources. The Maison des Etudiants, for 
which a site has been offered by the municipality of Paris, 
will be a tremendous asset in this respect, if we can obtain 
the $300,000 for the building and the $300,000 for the endow- 
ment of the Union, which the Finance Committee of the Trus- 
tees is now making a determined effort to raise. The Uni- 
versity of Paris in the old days no doubt provided the model 
on which the English college system was founded, but that 
was long ago, and the French University system is from the 
American point of view somewhat lacking on the social side. 
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This appears, to a friendly observer, to be true of the student 
who comes up from the provinces to study at Paris, and it is 
necessarily more so of the student who comes from a foreign 
country without introductions and with language difficulties 
and differences in social usage to get over. The Maison, when 
it is erected, will prove a natural and inevitable meeting 
ground between French and American students, between 
French and American professors, between French professors 
and American students, and between American professors and 
French students. There are not only to be lectures especially 
planned to promote international understanding and sympathy, 
but there will be informal gatherings at which the same end 
will be more effectively attained. 

Another important part of the machinery of this inter- 
change will, I hope, be a good working library, specializing in 
American History and the working of American institutions. 
The American Library Association is now conducting a very 
praiseworthy effort to meet this obvious need, and is bearing 
with a great deal of courage the financial burden imposed 
upon it by this serious addition to its responsibilities. The 
Union regards the enterprise of the American Library Asso- 
ciation with the keenest sympathy, and Dr. Krans, the devoted 
Secretary of the Continental Division of the Union is doing 
all he can to help in its efficient working. I am expressing a 
personal rather than an official opinion, (though I imagine my | 
colleagues on the Board of Trustees are in complete agree- 
ment with me on this issue) when I venture to put on record 
the hope and belief that in the Maison des Etudiants there will 
be room for such a library as I have just described. The site 
offered by the City of Paris on the Rue du Four, just near the 
Boulevard St. Germain, is admirably adapted as a center, not 
only for the social and intellectual activities of the Union, but 
for a well-equipped working library, for which the present 
premises at 1 Rue de Fleurus, charming but limited, do not offer 
sufficient accommodation. I am sure that the present Direc- 
tor of the Continental Division, Professor E. B. Babcock, and 
his associate, Dr. Krans, are heartily in sympathy with this 
view, and that nothing would please them better than to see 
the American library in Paris and the various activities of the 
Union generously provided for under the roof of the Maison 
des Etudiants. 

J. W. CuNLIFFE. 
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American Council on Education 
The Referendum on Federal Legislation 
eee in 1920 the Executive Committee of the Council 


authorized the Director to conduct a referendum on im- 
portant Federal legislation. The questions to be sub- 
mitted on the referendum ballot were discussed at the annual 
meeting of the Council on May 7 and 8, 1920. Shortly 
after that date the ballot was issued together with a brief ex- 
planatory pamphlet giving the arguments for and against 
each of the questions asked. Because the academic year was 
just closing the referendum could not be brought to the atten- 
tion of the university senates, college faculties and governing 
boards of associations before autumn. Since the reopening 
of the higher institutions, however, returns have come in 
steadily. Most of the faculty groups have studied the ques- 
tions presented with great care. In many cases special com- 
mittees have been appointed to make further investigation and 
report for the benefit of their respective faculties before the 
vote was taken. The local branches of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors have also given the referen- 
dum ballot especial attention. The results represent a body 
of mature opinion that should be valuable in determining the 
action finally to be taken by Congress. Inasmuch as there is 
slight prospect iof radical legislation bearing on education dur- 
ing the present session, it is thought best to postpone the 
summarization of the returns until they are as nearly complete 
as possible. The Council’s office has up to date received the 
votes of fifty-seven universities, colleges and associations. 


The Franco-American Exchange of Fellowships and Scholarships 


The committee which has charge of the administration of 
the Franco-American scholarship exchanges selected Ameri- 
can candidates for French scholarships and French candidates 
for American scholarships during the summer months of 1920. 
The records of American applicants for French scholarships 
and fellowships were reviewed by two sub-committees. The 
committee charged with recommending women candidates 
was composed of Professor Margaret E. Maltby, Miss Vir- 
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ginia Newcomb, Miss Mary M. Finn and Monsieur J. J. Cham- 
penois. The members of the committee reviewing the records 
of the male candidates were: Dr. I. L. Kandel, Monsieur J. J- 
Champenois, Professor G. H. Nettleton, Dr. John Erskine and 
Dr. R. L. Kelly. Twenty-four American girls were selected 
for scholarships and fellowships in Lycées and Ecoles Nor- 
males. The announcement of the offer by the French Govern- 
ment of sixteen graduate scholarships and fellowships at the 
University of Bordeaux and the University of Toulouse came 
so late in the academic year that it was impossible to select the 
full complement of candidates. Only one of these scholarships 
was filled. 

A committee composed of Miss Virginia Newcomb, Miss 
Mary M. Finn and Miss Jessica B. Peixotto was sent to 
France by the Council to assist in the selection of French 
girls for scholarships offered by American universities and 
colleges. The committee interviewed eighty-three candidates 
and selected thirty-four scholars, who were subsequently dis- 
tributed among thirty-one American higher institutions. In 
addition to these girls, forty-two were granted scholarships 
for a second year by the institutions which they attended dur- 
ing the last academic year. There are also five men holding 
scholarships at American universities under the jurisdiction 
of the Council’s Committee on Franco-American Exchange of 
Scholarships and Fellowships. 

The committee at a meeting held December 6, 1920, made 
plans for the continuance of this enterprise during the aca- 
demic year 1921-22. The Council’s office was instructed by 
the Committee to use its best efforts to secure scholarships 
for French students, both men and women, for advanced study 
or for study of special professional subjects that have been 
conspicuously developed in the United States. 
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Additions to the Council's Member- 


ship Lists 


N the Educational Record, Volume 1, No. 4, the represen- 

tatives of the constituent associations of the American 

Council on Education, together with the newly elected 
officers of the Council for 1920-21 were listed. Since that time 
another national association, the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, has been added to the Council as a con- 
stituent member. The official representatives of this associa- 
tion and the present associate and institutional membership 
lists are given below: 


NEW CONSTITUENT MEMBER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
President John R. Kirk, State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Mo. 
Dean H. C. Minnich, Teachers’ College of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 
President J. G. Crabbe, Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


1. ALumnr AssocraTION oF AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS: 
Secretary, Mr. Frank Aydelotte, Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
2. AmeERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: 
Secretary, Mr. Burton E. Livingston, Smithsonian Inst., Washing- 
ton, DLC, 
3, American HristoricaL ASSOCIATION : 
Secretary, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
4. Tue AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION: 
Secretary, Mr. Henry G. Leach, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
5. ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE: 
Secretary, Professor C. A. Martin, Ithaca, N. Y. 
6. ReLicious EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION : 
Secretary, Dr. H. D. Cope, 1032 East 55th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
7. NaTIONAL INSTITUTION FOR Mora INSTRUCTION : 
Mr. Milton Fairchild, 3770 McKinley Street, Washington, D. C. 
8. NatioNAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
Secretary, Dean F. W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 
9. MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 
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Secretary, Professor Carleton Brown, 1199 Raymond Avenue, St. 


Paul, Minn. 


10. AmMerIcAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS: 
Secretary, Mr. Raymond Walter, Lehigh University, South Bethle- 


hem, Pa. 
11. Nationa, ResEaArcH CoUNCIL: 


Secretary, Dr. Vernon Kellogg, 1701 Mass. Ave., eee DIC: 
12. Society oF CoLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION: 
Secretary, Miss Florence E. Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, 


Baltimore, Md. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


ALABAMA: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
CALIFORNIA: 

California Institute of Technology 

Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 

sity 

Mills College 

Occidental College 

Pomona College 

University of California 

University of Southern California 
CoLorapo: 

Colorado ‘College 

‘Colorado State Teachers’ College 

University of Colorado 
CONNECTICUT: 

‘Connecticut College 

Wesleyan University 

Yale University 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

Catholic University of America 
GEORGIA: 

Brenau College 
ILLINOIS: 

De Paul University 

Eureka College 

James Millikin University 

Knox College 

Northwestern University 

Rockford College 

University of Chicago 

University of Illinois ; 

Y. M.C. A. College of Chicago 
INDIANA: 

Butler College 

DePauw University 


Rose Polytechnic Institute 

University of Notre Dame 
Iowa: 

Cornell College 

Grinnell College 

Iowa State Teachers College 

Luther College 

Union College of Iowa 

Upper Iowa University 
Kansas: 

Baker University 

Washburn College 
KENTUCKY: 

Center College 

Georgetown College 

University of Kentucky 
Marne: 

Bowdoin College 
MARYLAND: 

Goucher College 

Johns Hopkins University 

Maryland College for Women 

University of Maryland 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

Boston University 

Harvard University 

Mount Holyoke College 

Radcliffe College 

Smith College 

Tufts College 

Wellesley College 

Wheaton College 
MICHIGAN: 

Albion College 

Alma College 

Kalamazoo College 

University of Michigan 


MINNESOTA: 
Carleton College 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Olaf 
College of St. Teresa 
College of St. Thomas 
Hamline University 
Macalester College 
University of Minnesota 
Missouri: 
Kirksville State Teachers’ College 
Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ College 
MontTANA: 
University of Montana 
New HaMpsHIRE: 
Dartmouth College 
New JERSEY: 
College of St. Elizabeth 
New York: 
Alfred University 
Colgate University 
Columbia University 
Hamilton College 
New York University 
University of Rochester 
Wells College 
NortH CaroLina: 
Elon College 
Sit. Genevieve’s College 
University of North Carolina 
OuIo: 
Case School of Applied Science 
Defiance College 
Denison University 
Lake Erie College 
Marietta College 
Miami University 
Municipal University of Akron 
Muskingum College 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
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Ohio Wesleyan University 

Otterbein University 

Western College for Women 

Western Reserve University 
OREGON : 

University of Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

Allegheny College 

Bryn Mawr College 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Drexel Institute 

Dropsie College 

Grove City College 

Haverford College 

Lafayette College 

Lehigh University 

Temple University 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 
SouTH CAROLINA: 

Winthrop Normal and Industrial 

College 

SoutH Dakota: 

Huron College 

University of South Dakota 
TEXAS: 

College of Industrial Arts 

University of Texas. 
VERMONT: 

University of Vermont 
VIRGINIA : 

Sweet Briar College 

University of Virginia 
WISCONSIN : 

Beloit College 

Campion College 

Lawrence College 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee-Downer College 

Ripon College 

St. Clara College 


Educational Research 


The Directors of The Commonwealth Fund having become 
convinced of the importance of encouraging educational research, 
requested a group of leading educational men of the country 
to report upon the opportunities in the field and recommend a 
plan of operation. 

‘This Educational Research Conference was held in Atlantic 
City on October 23, 24, and 25, 1920. The members attending 
the Conference were: 

A. Ross Hill, President, University of Missouri, Chairman; 
Lotus D. Coffman, President, University of Minnesota; Charles 
H. Judd, Director, School of Education, University of Chicago; 
Paul Monroe, Director, School of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; Leonard P. Ayres, Director, Division of 
Education, Russell Sage Foundation; Samuel P. Capen, Director, 
American Council on Education; Paul H. Hanus, Professor of 
Education, Harvard University; Max Farrand, General Direc- 
tor of The Commonwealth Fund. 

A gratifying feature of the Conference was that the members 
were able to agree so readily, not merely upon the large divisions 
of the field, which were fairly obvious, but also in selecting 
some of the most desirable problems to be investigated within 
each division. 

The Conference, therefore, made its report choosing for its 
main subjects; the problem of school revenues; the evaluation, 
analysis, measures and standards of accomplishment of school 
subjects; the field of supervision; and the reorganization of 
public school systems. In each one of those larger divisions 
the Conference chose a particular subject by way of illustration, 
suggesting how and by whom the study of that particular subject 
might be advisedly undertaken. 

For the carrying on of this research, the Conference recom- 
mended the appointment of a Committee to consider and recom- 
mend projects for research, and to assume executive responsibil- 
ity for supervising the carrying on of such researches as might 
be adopted, and it was deemed advisable that this Committee 
might also recommend researches to be undertaken by indi- 
viduals or associations. 
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The Directors of The Commonwealth Fund accepted this 
report, and appointed the following Committee: 


Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Company ; 
Samuel P. Capen, Director, American Council on Education, 
Secretary; Lotus D. Coffman, President, University of Minne- 
sota; Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor, Stanford University; 
Charles H. Judd, Director, School of Education, University of 
Chicago; Paul Monroe, Director, School of Education, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; Frank E. Spaulding, Professor, 
Yale University; Max Farrand, General Director, The Com- 
monwealth Fund, Chairman, ex officio. 


Al Deg: 

















